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| knavery, is another duty and use of the agricultural pa- 
|pers. The honest Editor, who stands like a sentinel upon 
his tower, will soonest descry the existence of the wrong, 
a and unless his mouth has been stopped with bribes, will 
JANY People, when asked lift up the voice of warning. anor long and fatanee 
to subscribe for an agricultural pa- study of his owu position, he can sweep the whole horizon 
per, reply scornfully, “I know more) of ascertained truth in his vocation, and shrewdly judge 
about farming than all your agri-| of new comers, whether they are substantial truths or 
cultural Editors!” Perhaps he does —| specious falsehoods. And in this work of observation he 
but his answer shows there is one thing} is not alone. At the sound of his horn, up spring a host 
he does not know, and that is, the true Uses of | of ready friends and counsellors, who bring all their 
an Agricultural paper. The Editor—if he is fit| knowledge to bear upon the subject, and thus prove it 
to be an Editor—does not set himself up as aj whether it is true or false. 
Schoolmaster, to dispense knowledge from his; Jy. As there are various leading pursuits in agricul- 
own fountain, to a set of readers, who, like young | ture, according to the state of the market, or capability 
robins, are to open their greedy mouths and take in all) of the soil, so are there various leading aims in the con- 
that is offered. If we thought the readers of the Ohio duct of the agricultural periodical press, in different 
Cultivator were such a sort of people, we would feed them) hands. Having stated some of the general uses of agri- 
with cayenne pepper till they would up and knock us off) cultural papers, we will briefly describe the position we 
our stool, and chase us out of town. aim to occupy with the Ohio Cultivator. We have as- 
I. The Agricultural paper is a medium for the current) cured ourself, by more than forty years close and per- 
thought and experience of farmers among themselves ; sonal observation among country people, of whom we are 
and the man who says he knows more than all the Edi-| on that they desire information to come in a plain, prac- 
tors, is just the man who should take such a paper and) ¢j¢a} and tangible form, so that they can not only -under- 
write for it too, by which means he and the public will) stand it fully, but put it in successful practice. It may 
come to see how much he knows, or else they will come) entertain and amuse them, to talk of high and impossible 
to see how little he knows, and how much he is self-con-| theories—impossible to them—but they are scarcely ben- 
ceited ; and whichever way it turns out, he will be the | ofited at all by any such talk. They are eminently utili- 
gainer by a good deal more than the cost of the paper-| tarian, and will not take hold of a project until they can 
We do not cay this in any sense of reproachful bitterness, | see a fair prospect of pushing it to a successful issue. 
for the men whom we seek to benefit can much less afford) We do not mean to bother them with learned essays upon 
to do without the papers, than the Editors can afford to’ novel propositions, of which, when they have read, they 
have them do so. We are only sorry that they do not) wi}} turn around and say—well, that may do well enough 
better understand the true uses of liberal intelligence. for rich fancy farmers, but it will not do for me. We 
II. The Agricultural paper is not to supercede the use | desire to make every proposition we set forth in the Ohio 
of more carefully compiled agricultural books. These ' Cultivator, as plain and practicable as the two handles 
are essential to all farmers who would thoroughly under-! of 9 plow, that any man of common gumption can take 
stand the elements and deeper science of their calling ;| hold of, and put toa profitable use. Farmers are both 
but the periodical paper is to be a constant reminder and | cautious and credulous ; so that when thinking to avoid 
refresher of thought, just like the cool draughts from the | imposition on the one hand, they shy over so far as to run 
jug in the harvest field between meals, which meals are| jnto the ditch on the other side—and while listening to 
the books, while the refreshing draughts are the periodi- | the soft flattery of some one who tells them how they are 
cals. For in this our day, every season and every month | the pillars of the State and the food-givers of the world, 
or week bring to light some hidden trnth, or some new | the first they know their flatterer is snugly seated astride 
discovery in the great business of agriculture, a knowl-| their shoulders for a free ride. It is part of the mission of 
edge of which adds to the essential power and success of| the Ohio Cultivator to deal with all these men, not for 
the farmer. To develope and disseminate this truth, is) popularity sake, for it is vastly easier and more popular 
the great business of the agricultural periodical press. to glide in the channel with the rest, but we have worked 
ILI. While new discoveries are constantly being made | ourself up to a position where we can afford to say and 
in the facts of agricultural science and practice, there is| do some things that are not popular, in order to vindicate 
scarcely less of pretension, arising partly from shallow ex-| the Right. Let those who will, pander to the pride of 
perience, and partly from downright dighonesty,—both | the great, so-called, we are set for the rights and inter- 
dangerous and damaging to the truth. To promptly fer-| ests of Tux Prope, in whose sympathy we have grown 
ret out and fully expose this pretension and swindling | up, and who have elected us to speak. 


Uses of Agricultural Papers, 
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Prize Essay on Grasses, 
Best Adapted and most Profitable to the Farmers 
in Ohio.* 


BY S. D. HARRIS. 





In pursuance of the spirit and the letter of the 
terms embraced in the proposition which calls for 
this essay, I shall only pause in the outset to say, 
by way of preface, that the Ohio State Board of 
Agriculture have stated the case wisely, and un- 
der their rule the writer has not to travel into 
fields rather curious than useful, to deal with gen- 
era and species of many kinds, simply because 
nature, in her varied and prolific productions, has 
given them a place in her great herbarium. At 
this stage of advancement in our practical and 
scientific knowledge of the grasses, we have come 
to know of a certainty that some are better than 
others, for all general purposes, and that for given 
soils, surfaces, locations, and uses, the specific list 
in each case of those known to be worthy of cul- 
tivation, is small. 

Unlike many other productions of the earth, 
grasses are cultivated by farmers solely for prac- 
tical results, and not for amateur display, so that 
in a consideration of this subject, as proposed by 
the State Board, we are rid at once of the whole 
field of fancy, wherein are tastes, notions and 
prejudices which can never be reduced to a final- 
ity, since, having only a fictitious value, they can- 
not be measured by any common standard, or em- 
braced in any practical estimate. I commence 
with this general proposition : 

That the cultivated grasses of every country 
must be adapted to the soil, latitude, and uses of 
the country. In this word soil I here embrace 
composition, formation and surface. 

Composition relates both to local geological 
structure, and agricultural condition. In the 
former it is closely allied to formation, which I 
use as a separate term only to designate the larger 
relationship of sub-strata and neighborhood, 
whether of rock or earth. 

Surface is hardly distinct from formation, but 
is used to designate plains, slopes, intervales— 
with or without river bottoms, and hills. 

These conditions of surface describe all we 
have to deal with in the lands of Ohio. 

Under the head of latitude, reference is had 
simply to geographic position, north or south, as 
subjecting vegetation to the vicissitudes of heat, 
cold, and storms. 

Although the State of Ohio is not so broad as 
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one of our staple grasses, scarcely elsewhere to 
be found within the same limits, in any other 
State of the Union. Of this peculiarity, which I 
have studied closely for some years, I shall note 
under its proper head. 

Under the head of Uses are embraced pastur- 
age, or green forage and hay for live stock, sub- 
sisting upon either or both. 

Of the grasses that may be called indigenous, 
and at the same time having the virtues of what 
are called tame grasses, there are but three kinds 
deserving of culture in Ohio. These are the Poa 
pratense (Kentucky blue grass,) Poa compressa 
(also a blue grass,) and Trifolium repens (white 
clover.) I speak of these as indigenous, because 
they will all spring up spontaneously in favorable 
soils, where the original forest is laid open to the 
light, without artificial seeding. 

Of the strictly cultivated grasses and fine for- 
age plants usually denominated grasses, that are 
worthy of cultivation by the farmers of Ohio, and 
which are sufficient in variety and uses for all our 
arable soils and the demands of our live stock for 
feeding, are in the order named: Ist. Timothy 
(Phleum pratense.) 2d. Red clover (Trifolium 
pratense.) 3d. Red top (Agrostis vulgaris.) 
4th. Orchard grass (Dactylis glomerata) ; and 
for a searcity crop, the German millet (Panicum 
Germanicum,) and the common millet (Panicum 
miliaceum. ) 

Of this list, only Nos. 1, 3 and 4 are strictly 
grasses. No. 2 is a legume, and Nos. 5 and 6 are 
millets. 

I have followed the popular acceptation, be- 
cause these plants are cultivated mainly for for- 
age, and not for their grains. 

As small as the above list is, I believe, from a 
personal survey of the entire length and breadth 
of Ohio, it embraces the whole catalogue of grass- 
es “ best adapted and most profitable to the farm- 
ers of Ohio,” and that of the hundreds of varieties 
outside of this list, we should suffer no loss were 
they stricken from our fields at once; but on the 
other hand, were we compelled to the exclusive 
use of the grasses here enumerated, we should be 
largely the gainers thereby. 

I do not understand the terms of this essay to 
propose anything outside the field of cultivated 
grasses. With these general remarks I will pro- 





ceed to particular descriptions of species, culture 


jand uses. 


Timotny.—As adapted to the soil of nearly 
‘all the uplands, and much of the plain timber- 
bearing lands in Ohio, timothy is confessedly the 





the State of New York, yet our peculiar geo-| most profitable grass crop that can be cultivated. 
graphic position, in connection with our geologic Jt grows in perfection as a clean and exclusive 
formations on certain parallels of latitude, subject! hay crop, upon the blue limestone formations of 
us to certain laws of discrimination in regard to the slopes and higher intervales, in southwestern 


*A Premium of $50, offered by the Ohio State Boara | Ohio, where, =. s meadow grass for the Cincin- 
of Agriculture, “for the best Essay on Grasses, embracing | 4ti hay market, it is not suffered to be intermixed 
both popular and scientific description of grasses best) with any other species whatever. 


adapted and most profitable to the farmer in Ohio, to-| Throuct ay fi i arge 
gether with the best method of culture,” was awarded to aeagnens She ciey Damn, Wane Ferm 4 Dey 


this Essay, which, having been repeatedly called for ay | Pee of the soil of our State—say nine-tenths 
our readers, we will publish entire in four numbers of the. of the arabfe lands, exclusive of river bottoms 
Ohio Cultivator.—Ep. and non-timber-bearing plains—timothy is the 
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main dependence of all the cultivated grasses.| All good hay-making, involves the labor of rak- 
Nor is it confined to clay soils, for we find iting and cocking—or at least putting in close win- 
equally popular upon the fine and rich loams of| rows, every afternoon whatever was cut during 
Trumbull, Mahoning, Tuscarawas, Pickaway,’ the earlier part of the day; and I hold it to be 








Morgan and Lawrence. 

CuLTIVATION.—As a meadow grass, timothy 
is usually seeded in the autumn, with wheat, or 
less frequently in the spring, with oats, or other 
spring grain. For fall seeding, timothy is usually 
sown without admixture of other grass seeds, but 
in spring seeding it is often mixed with red clo- 
ver, and both sown together. Fields, stocked 
with timothy in the fall, are often sown in clover 
in addition, in the spring, though some farmers 
practice putting in clover seed with timothy at the 
fall seeding, and profess to succeed in obtaining 
a good set of both. 

Any or all of the above mentioned practices for 
setting a meadow, may have the merit of conve- 
nience, and many farmers claim for them a saving 
of time by the joint occupancy of the ground of 
both the cropsof grain and grass; and that the 
grain protects the grass while the latter is getting 
a hold upon the soil. 

So far as the setting of a clean timothy meadow 
is concerned, I am fully persuaded that the above 
practices are neither an economy of time, or a 
protection to the grass; but, on the other hand, 
induce a feeble growth of grass at the outset, and 
leave the land encumbered with foul vegetation, 
against which the over-shadowed grass has not’ 
the power to contend for the full occupancy of 
the soil, until the scythe has leveled both, when 
the grass, being of a more perennial nature, rises 
soonest to assert its rights and capabilities of pos- 
session. 

But if, instead of this subordination of the grass 
to the grain crop, the land had been prepared in 
early autumn by being enriched and pulverized 
to the same tilth required for putting in wheat, 
and then the timothy sown as a full crop of itself, 
it would have taken full possession of the field, 
and by getting a sturdy root and well tillered top, 
provided for a perfect, healthy and abundant 
growth, earlier matured and longer lived. This 
is the only system of cultivation worthy of the 
name, for a grass of such value as timothy, for 
meadow purposes. 

For pasturage intended to stand for some years, 
timothy should be supported by other firmer indi- 
genous grasses, to form a sod as a protection 
against the hoof, and the action of frost and 


worse than labor thrown away, to allow grass to 
be cut on rainy days, with the expectation of let- 
ting it lie, from day to day, under the showers, 
until fair weather shall set in to enable the farmer 
to cure the crop thus subjected to the waste of its 
aroma, which denotes the presence of its most es- 
timable qualities, and the loss of which, by such 


bleaching, renders the hay insipid and unattractive 


to animals, besides making it harder to grind and 
less apt to digest. 

Most farmers prefer to go to a field to mow in 
the cool of the morning, and because the grass 
cuts the easier while the dew is on. This is an 
economy of time achieved at the expense of the 
quality of the hay, which, when fairly balanced, 
will be found to be a losing business, especially if 
the farmer has a weedy garden, or corn or potato 
field, or other such work at hand, in which he 
could have profitably put in an hour or two while 
the heaviest of the dew was going off. It is easy 
to add or subtract a dollar or two of the value of 
a ton of hay, just in the way it is cut and cured, 
and this sum is nearly the whole cost of mak- 
ing it. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Hlow to Raise Seedling Potatoes. 





In your last number of the Ohio Cultivator, 
Gabriel McWilliams of Richland Co., has given 


his experience in cultivating potatoes from the 


seed ball. It having required him, by his mode, 
two seasons to grow full-sized potatoes, I thought 
to give my plan, that Mr. MeW. and all others, 
may succeed by a shorter route, in the raising of 
large fine seedlings, and of as many sorts as the 
most curious in these matters may desire. 

After the vines having seed-balls on have been 
well dried, after being frosted in the fall, collect 
as many balls as may be wanted, squeeze the 
pulp out in a basin of water, wash all the pulp 
out by frequent rinsings, spread the seed ona 
board set up on the kitchen mantle, until well 
dried, rub them and blow out all but the best and 
heaviest seed. Sow them the next spring ina 
hot bed, as you would tomato seed, and at the 
same time you would to raise early tomatoes; 
transplant after spring frosts, as soon as the 


drouth. For this purpose some of the blue grass- | ground will pulverize well, into rich new, or well 
es form a good admixture, and if intended to be | manured old, ground, in rows, one set in a place, 
fed off at all within nine months from the time of two feet apart each way. Cultivate well, by Aill- 
seeding, it should be sown in the fall as a full ing up as the young vines grow, to prevent them 
crop, without. grain. from falling down and mildewing prematurely. 
For Hay, timothy should be cut just after the The better the tillage, the finer will be their size 
fall of the blossom, and before the seeds harden. and the more abundant will be the yield. 
When cut at this stage, to obtain the best hay, | From one rod square of rich new ground of a 
it should be cured with as little exposure to the | clay soil, I raised by the above mode, the last 
burning sun as may be, after it is once well wilt-| season, two bushels of some half dozen distinct 
ed. It must not lay spread out after being wilted | kinds, from the seed-balls gathered from the pure 
to take the dews of night, much less to be ex-| white Neshannock, three-fourths of which were 
posed to the rains. large, full-sized potatoes, though planted quite 
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late in the spring. A lot of the finest in quality|on any account; a hand whip that would, if 
and size of which, together with several varieties | wanted, draw claret, and a pair of spurs made to 
of the second year’s growth, I have buried, and | use, not to look at; then mount, give your horse 
after they are all well tested, those which are|his head, ride with a light hand, and keep your 
worthy of cultivation, I shall name and distribute | seat and your temper; be kind and firm as long 
to all who may want samples. jas your horse will go well, and encourage him in 
I plant altogether upon the one-eyed plan, as|every possible way. If he commences jumping, 
recommended by Mr. McWilliams, and have for | 


‘eatch hold of your curb with a jerk that will 


the last four years, and succeed four-fold better | throw his head up, and at the same time use your 
than upon the whole potato plan. 


If planted in| persuaders with a will, and in such a way that it 
hills 2 by 3 feet, I would recommend three and | will not be necessary to repeat the dose. The 
four eyes in each hill; if in drills, not more than | horse will soon cease jumping, and when he does, 
6 inches apart in the row. The following are a|be kind to him. You must pursue this plan until 
part of the advantages of the one-eyed system :| you convince him that he cannot throw his rider ; 
Five-sixths of the seed is saved, a larger yield is|that when he attempts to do so he will be pun- 
secured, and the proportion of the large to the|ished, and when he does not, he will not only not 
small ones is increased three-fold over the old or|be chastised, but will be treated with the greatest 
whole potato plan. J.S. LeaminG. kindness, and you will have a tractable, docile 
Clinton Co., Dec., 1859. animal. 


Buck-Jumping Horses. For the Ghio Cultivator. 
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One of the most provoking habits of a saddle-horse, is Keeping Stock without Fences. 
that of “jumping stiff,” as it is called, or buck-jumping, T F . . . 
ae : ‘ 1@ present system of fencing farms 18 & SYS- 
which is sure to disturb the unity of forees between the Phe P ¢ ° = bh 


horse and his rider, and likely to bring the rider over the tem of magnitude, the utility of which — well 
mente ated _» - 4m .\be questioned. In the first settling of our coun- 
animal’s head. A correspondant of the Spirit of the Times i... 
tii Cin ean ene : try, no other system was conceived, and conse- 
a ‘= quently none other adopted, and custom has con- 
I have a young three-year old horse that has tinued it to the present time, with very little re- 
got into the habit of buck-jumping, or jumping | form, When timber was abundant and of excel- 
stiff-legged, and when he takes a notion he will) jent quality, it would not seem so difficult to fence 
keep it up until he throws his rider. He has}, farm as it does at the present time. In the pro- 
downed me a couple of times, nearly breaking gress of improvement, timber has become scarce 
my leg upon one occasion, and he has succeeded| and inferior, and we now feel the expense of 
in downing my hired man upon several occasions. fencing, a very great tax. Notwithstanding hedge 
He will put his nose down almost to the ground,| material has been tried, and new forms of fence 
aad then jump off about twenty-five feet at a) constructed, they all possess the same objection— 
jump, coming down stiff-legged, until he about requiring material to make them, and ground to 
knocks the daylights out of his rider, when, as a) sand upon.’ We need not hesitate to call it a 
matter of course, he must come down. He wi system of self-taxation, when by calculation, we 
then stop, and the rider may remount, and he| find one twenty-fifth part of all our fenced lands 
will go off as steady as an old well-broken horse, | are occupied with fences which cost from fifty 








and he may be ridden several days before he ‘ets. to $1.50 per rod, beside a yearly contribution 
takes to his fantastics again. of labor to repair. If no other plan can be adopt- 
To which the Editor replies : 


ed, it is then the part of prudence to put up with 
the way we have, as expensive as it is, and mur- 
mur none at all. 

Our present farm arrangements are such, that 
we dispense with fences already built, five months 


\in the year, as our stock is fed in yards or stabled 
In the first place put a large roomy saddle on|for that period of time; why not continue the 


his back, firmly fixed with two sound girths; then| process all the year, and thus dispense with all 
attach to the front of the saddle a strong horse-| inside fence entire? The advantages thus gained 
breaker’s roll, i. e., a leather roll like a pair of| would be a productive use of the land occupied 
pistol-holsters, so put on that the end on each side| by fence, the dispensing of the labor necessary to 
will pass over the rider’s thighs when seated, build the fence and the cost of the material, and 
which will effectually prevent his being bucked|the making of a larger amount of manure.— 
or jerked off his seat. The bridle should be a\Those advantages would be of much greater value 
double-reined one, curb and snafile, the curb a|than the additional labor to feed in that way. 
deep Portsmouth, not less than two inches, as se- Respectfully, Rosert Work. 


Your horse can be cured of buck-jumping, but 
to do so you must have a firm seat, a light hand, | 
and a good supply of pluck ; with these three ar- 
ticles we would engage to make your horse as 
docile as 4 lady’s pet pony. 





vere a one as can be made, with a short rein just| Fairfield Co., Dec., 1859. 
to reach to the front of the saddle, to lie on his! Nore.—This plan of feeding stock is practicable in 
back, or to hang upon the little finger, to be used | come parts of the country, and impracticable in other 
when wanted; the snaffle or riding rein to be of| places and under a less advanced system of agriculture. 
Will some good farmers, who have knowledge of the bus- 





be usual length; no bearing rein or martingale, 
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iness, tell the Cultivator readers where and how this can 
be done, and the result of so doing 1_Ep. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Important Publication. 


Among the interesting items of scientific liter- 
ary news, is the appearance of “The Complete 
Writings of Thomas Say, on the Entomology of 
North America,” in 2 volumes, edited by John 
Le Conte, M. D., and issued from the press of 
Bailliere & Brothers, New York. 

As an American, and a friend of the lamented 
Mr. Say, I feel both proud and gratified that this 
work has appeared. As a cultivator of that 
branch of natural science, I find myself greatly 
aided by it in my investigations. Though it may 
not be exactly adapted as a book for the ordinary 
Farmer and Horticulturist, yet it is destined ulti- 
mately to exert an important influence over their 
pursuits by aiding and encouraging entomologists to 
study the habits and history of insects which de- 
predate on our cultivated fruits, flowers and vege- 
tables. To the editors and publishers, the Scien- 
tifie Public, owe a heavy obligation. 

Very truly yours, 
J. P. Kirtianp. 

Cleveland, Dec. 26, 1859. 

RE ST ae 


Wintering Bees. 


The great draw-back to successful bee-culture, 
is the loss they sustain in the Winter. In all lati- 
tudes south of New York city, where the snow 
seldom falls to last over a day or two, we think 
the hives may as well remain out upon their 
stands, as the weather in such climates is not so 
cold as to do them much injury. Bees, when the 
hives are prosperous, will stand a few days of 
very severe cold weather, provided that the sun 
shines warm enough, once a week to warm the 
hives, and cause the frost which accumulates fre- 
quently at the tops of the combs to melt and run 
down. 

It is a good plan, when hives are left all winter 
upon their stands, to remove the small boxes in 
the supers, and fill the upper sections of the hives 
with fine hay, packed in rather closely. We now 
refer to any hive that is constructed in two parts, 
or those that have doors in their backs to allow a 
set of small boxes to be slid in, in which the bees 
stow their surplus honey. The moisture gen- 
erated by the bees will ascend through the holes 
leading to the supers, and become collected in the 
hay. In the spring it will be found in a wet and 
slightly mouldy condition, and may be thrown out 
as waste litter. 

Some apiarians bore an inch hole near the tops 
of their hives, in order to allow the moisture to 
pass away. We never approved of this plan, as 
a vast deal of cold air must be constantly circu- 
lating up through the hives. 

All hives left out upon their stands in winter, 
should either be raised up to allow a circulation 
of air beneath them, or once in three or four days, 
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cleared away, as an accumulation of bees at the 
entrances in the winter will sometimes become 
saturated with the melting snow or rain, and close 
up the passages by freezing, which will smother 
the bees, when they have no other means of ven- 
tilation. A long goose quill is an excellent thing 
to run into the passages to remove the dead bees. 
We recommend the placing of short pieces of 
boards, a foot wide, up against the hives, so as to 
prevent the sun shining into the passage-ways, 
which always, in mild weather, causes the bees to 
leave their hives, and many become chilled, on 
alighting upon buildings, fences, &e., and never 
return. But more especially is great loss caused, 
when the ground is covered with snow, and the 
warm rays of the sun draw forth the bees in large 
numbers, to become dazzled by the reflection of 


the sun upon the snow, and fall down and die.— 
Rural American. 








McCormick’s Reaper Patent. 





The Rockford (Til.) News, published at the head quar- 
ters of the Manny Reaper Manufactory, has the following 
item, which if true, is a matter of no small importance to 
farmers who use Reaping Machines: Ep. 

The re-issue of McCormick’s patent, which was 
granted a short time since, will, we are informed, 
have the effect of checking the manufacture of 
reapers, other than those made under the McCor- 
mick and Manny patents. It seems that during 
the great law suit between Manny and McCor- 
mick, it was discovered by the friends and coun- 
sel of the former, that there were several pecu- 
liarities about the construction of McCormick’s 
machine which were not patented, and which en- 
tered into the construction of nearly all the ma- 
chines made in the country. McCormick was no- 
tified of this after the trial was over, and applied 
for a re-issue of his patent embracing those points 
which application has recently been granted to 
him, and which is to run until 1862. By a spe- 
cial arrangement this re-issue is not to effect the 
manufacture of the Manny machines, but amounts 
almost to a prohibition of the manufacture of the 
innumerable reapers which have been brought 
into the field of late years. The Fountain ma- 
chines made in this city are subject to a tax of 
$15,00 each—a sum which reduces the profits of 
making them to so low a point as to almost entire- 
ly stop their manufacture. It is understood that 
an extention of the McCormick patent will be 
asked of the present Congress. 





Goop PiGs.—I raised a couple of half blood 
Suffolk pigs, which I slaughtered a few days ago. 
We took them from the sow on the 17th of May 
and killed them on the 16thof Dec. One weighed 
243 lbs. the other 228. dressed weight. 


Wiiiiam Corner. 
Washington Co. O. 





The man who builds a house that he has not 
the means to pay for, simply provides a home to 





the dead bees around the passage ways should be 


run away from. 
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The Ohio Reform Farm. | 


{In 1856, the Ohio Legislature appointed a Commission | 
to examine and report upon the question of establishing | 
within the State an Industrial Reform School for boys, | 
upon a farm. The report of the Commission was favora- | 
ble, and the institution was located near Lancaster, about | 
thirty miles south-east from Columbus. Buildings were | 
erected, and the first pupils were received from the Cin-| 
cinnati House of Refuge, in Jan., 1858. Others were re- | 
ceived from the Penitentiary at Columbus, and others | 
still of like prospective destiny, from Cleveland and other | 
places. A German lad, who found his way to this insti-| 
tution, about a year ago, from Toledo, by way of the 
Ohio Penitentiary, through the intercession of that Angel | 
of the Prison, Mrs. R. A. 5S. Janney, and who has gradu- 
ated therefrom with credit, has just written for us the | 
following descriptive statement, which is, to say the least, 
a pretty fair letter for a boy of such antecedents, who 
could not write a word of English when he entered the 
Institution. The great want of the Institution now is, | 
homes among good farmers for boys like this one, when | 
they are redeemed and given back to society. Farmers | 
who will take any of these boys and save them from fall-| 
ing back to bad habits, can be supplied by addressing | 
‘Reform Farm, Lancaster, 0.” Persons desiring the | 
Report of this Institution should apply to their member | 
of the Legislature, who will have reports for free distri-| 


bution. Now read the letter of the German boy.—Ep. | 








The Reform Farm is located five miles south-| 
west of Lancaster, in a hilly country. The farm) 
is no place to raise grain, yet they do raise some. | 
The boys planted 50 acres of corn, but the frost} 
cut it nearly all down. They raised considerable 
wheat, which the early spring frost did not dis- 
turb. By the assistance of one cradler, the boys 
did all the harvesting. They have a farmer who 
instructs the boys in farming; his salary is twenty 
dollars a month. This farmer and another officer 
of the farm, and this hired cradler, did all the 
cradling. The boys did all the raking and 
binding, by having two boys follow one cradler, 
but it needed one officer behind, to see that it was 
done right. They generally had one officer be- 
hind, with twenty boys, to clean up and shock 
the wheat, and see to the rakers and binders. 
The reader knows very well that boys, when they 
are not seen to, do not do their work right. Last 
spring they set out 50 acres of their best land in 
peach trees. They are planting a vineyard of 
about 8 acres. All this work the boys do by the 
assistance of the gardener. 

This Reform Farm is healthy—the beautiful 
hills and rocks make the boys feel at home. 
There are a great many fine rocks, hills and val- 
leys, where the water falls in streams down the 
rocks. Last summer the boys used to stand be- 
low these shower-baths, and bathe themselves. 
In the summer time there are a great many cata- 
racts where the water comes down the distance of 
twenty feet. Every Saturday in the summer 
time the boys are instructed in swimming. Last 
summer they had abundance of whortleberries 
and raspberries, and other wild fruit. In the au- 
tumn the boys had abundance of apples. I sup- 





pose the reader would like to know they divided 
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jall the apples and fruits to the best advantage 


among one hundred and seven boys. I will tell 
you: The Assistants, or Elder Brothers, as the 
boys call them, had the boys all lined up—that is, 


walking in single file. After they got in sight of 


the trees, all the boys sat in a row, and the Elder 
Brothers picked out the best boys to carry apples, 
and give each boy twoatatime. After the boys 


or Elder Brothers thought they had enough, they 


would go on their way home. 

The farm contains eleven hundred and sixty 
acres. This was bought from different persons, 
as will be seen by the Annual Report. Each 
part has its own name—for instance, Emerick 


farm, Oil-mill farm, ete. Many persons think it 


is managed like a Penitentiary, by locking up and 
whipping; not so, but they have large sleeping 
apartments, with iron bedsteads, one bed above 
another. Each Elder Brother has twenty boys, 
who sleep in a separate room. Each building is 
named after the rivers in this State ; for instance, 
Ohio building, Muskingum building, Scioto build- 
ing, Hocking building, Temperance office build- 
ing, Cuyahoga building. These buildings are all 
finished. The farm is not finished, nor are all 
buildings finished in the little time since the com- 
mencement. They have two handsome barns, as 
will be seen by looking at the Annual Report. 

I will now tell you about the inmates and their 
management. They rise at a quarter before six 
o'clock in the morning, and are washed and 
dressed at six. The signal is given by the watch- 
man ringing the bell. The Elder Brother comes 
up and counts three—by this time all the boys 
rise, and proceed to dress. After dressing, the 
boys all get into a line, the largest boy at the 
head, or size rank. The Elder Brother then 
says—dress line, pass. The boys all pass to the 
porch, where they wash. Each boy has his ba- 
sin and towel marked. Each boy has a number, 
and a hook in a large hall where he hangs his 
cap and overcoat when he goes to his meals. 
Aiter washing, each boy takes his place in the 
line, the Assistant comes along with a basin full 
of combs, and each boy takes a comb. Formerly 
every boy had his own comb, but the boys never 
tried to keep one over a day, before it would be 
lost. After washing, a bell is rung, each boy 
takes his place in the line, and all march in to 
breakfast. The tables are large, extending from 
one end of the dining room to the other. An 
Elder Brother sits at the end of each table, and 
sees that all the boys behave themselves well. 
Grace is said by the Elder Brothers, and is also 
repeated by the boys. The victuals pass from 
one end to the other on each side; no boy shall 
take over one article at one time. At morning 
they have coffee, at noon water, at night tea. 
Each noon they have good wholesome meat. 
The food is healthy, and good country board. 
They very often have good soup. 

Some people think that the boys are sentenced 
there for a term of years—they are mistaken. A 
boy has only to stay seven months during good 
behavior. When a boy is received on the farm, 
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he gets what they call the Four Badge; for good|“ prairie range,” but were kept in pasture, and 
conduct he will receive the Three, and next the | from August out were scantily supplied with 
Two, and One. After he gets through these four) water. 

Badges, he will receive the Eagle. After he is| The milk was chiefly made into cheese, of 
in the Eagle three consecutive months, he is hon-| which 211 pounds per cow were produced. But- 
orably discharged by the approval of his Elder|ter but ten pounds to the cow was made. The 
Brother, Principal and Acting Commissioner. | credit stands as follows : 

He will receive a certificate signed by the Acting | Cheese, 21,100 Ibs., at 10 cts 


iheaoke $2,110 00 

Commissioner. Now, reader, do you not think Butter, 1,000 “ ...........eeee 140 00 

that by punishing the boys in this way, they learn | Sour milk and whey, (estimated) ..... 100 00 

to reflect quicker than by locking up ? | Calves, 95 at $1.50 each ........... 142 00 

In the winter, they have half a day’s school. | uta 

On Sunday, the time is passed I think the most | a a i ee ame Rae 6 $2,492 00 
pleasant. In the morning they rise half an hour | 


i kd P aag _Expenses per head for wintering and 
ater than on week days, wash and dress, have | caring for a cow, milking, etc., $8 ; 
white shirt and clean clothes to put on. After| 


) , : | i RS OUR ite adudedeaawedss $800 00 
breakfast a chapter is read in the bible by the)... hired girls and board, 30 weeks, 


Principal, and a prayer offered. At nine o’clock | 


at $3 each per week...........-. 180 00 
they have Sunday School until eleven. Males of pond $20 each ; interest at 
twelve they have a lunch of bread and butter and | : 
, . . | 10 percent..... i: Sees eeatean 200 00 
pie. After lunch they have recreation until half) 
past one, when they wash and fix for church. G e ire 1.180 00 
They have a minister from Lancaster. It would| ee a a 


be well foi ministers who take an interest, to| eed gee g — — Ns po foots 
spend some Sabbath there, and I have no doubt pai - th on + einige “ pun d anetaad ate aaa om 
they will be well pleased with the institution. | SA SP SEY COR OS AS Oe ee ee 

The boys, after finishing their task of labor, |"! only requiring capital invested in real estate 
can do over-work, for which they will be reward- — form. of buildings. These we have, but lack 
ed by getting credits: ten credits make a cent. | "Be capital to go into the business, and ¢0, like 
They must not receive over sixty credits in one ai — a a eae pvc send 
day. Many editors send their papers there free 8 ith : ‘ p . . aa ie wrt ns penaer 
of charge. The boys have a Literary Society— |W't2 On® OF bWO Mhousand oon ars capital, & 8 
the officers furnish them a room, and they have a chances, ond where he will be clues cute to ds 
small library bought by their credit money. ae La Salle Co.. Til W. H. Ganpyzr. 
think that such a thing as this ought to be encour- . pears 


aged. Joun H. ARNOLD. 








For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Underdraining in Highland County. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Illinois Dairying. I have been looking in the Cultivator this long 


'while for some farmer that has had ditching done 
Dairying is too much neglected on the Western | with those mole plows, to give his experience for 


prairies—so much so indeed that the home butter | the benefit of the Cultivator readers. What the 
market only is supplied, leaving the cheese mar- | result has been in other sections, I have no relia- 
ket to be filled by orders upon Ohio and New ble information, but I think there are a few far- 
York. There is no reason for this want of sup-| mers in this county that could give some valua- 
ply, except the fact that the attention of farmers ble information on the subject if they were asked. 
is given almost entirely, and too much, to the pro- One man hired hands to put a timber drain in the 
duction of grain. same place, the same week that the mole plow 
The prairies are naturally well adapted to the| had been through it. Another found out before 
business of dairying—grass in abundance is pro-| it was finished, his ditch was doing no good, and 
duced for summer pasturage and winter supply, he stopped the man that was ditching for him be- 
while corn-stalks and straw are produced in un-| fore he had ditched one day, and others in propor- 
consumed abundance. tion. Worse than that was the swindling opera- 
In localities fully settled, the facilities for dai-| tion of selling ditchers with the right of a town- 
rying are less inviting, but in many places specu-| ship or two, for from $300 to $800. 
lators’ lands and Ill. Central R. R. lands lie open| There has been a good deal of ditching done 
and subject to the use of any one. Where these| here with timber. Some cut a ditch 18 inches 
are found, pasture is had rent and tax free, and| with a channel in the bottom, and covered with 
feed in unlimited supply. From our own farm, slabs 18 inches long laid cross-wise, others lay a 
the range within a radius of three miles spreads rail on each side in the bottom for a channel, and 
out to the extent of several thousand acres. ‘cover in the same way. There has been no tile 


We append the figures from a dairy of one|drains made, and no tile made in the county till 
hundred cows, so the relative profits in Ohio or|one or two months since. I understand they are 
Illinois can be arrived at. Our figures are taken 


n|making a few at Rainsboro by way of experi- 
from a dairy that did not have what is termed! ment. 
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when we know about how much will be wanted, will pro- 
cure it to be forwarded either from our office or through 
| some seed store. Persons desiring seed should give early 
| notice. 

: y Svuear Cane Growers’ Socrery.—At a meeting of 
e< Ye Z | those interested in Sugar Cane growing in Ohio, held in 


; is TA ALY 3 | this city on the 6th of Dee., a Society was organized for 
eV ere 
we aA ' ed 
a 


| collecting and disseminating information on this subject. 





| Hiram Harris was elected President and John Greiner 
Seeretary of the Society. A handsome show of syrups 
| was on hand—the first premium being awarded to D. F. 
| Boyd of Mansfield. and the second to A. H. Wrenn of Mt. 


the Editor's : Table |Gilead. The Society will meet again at the Agricultural 


ee i 





Rooms in the Capital on the 24th of Jan. inst. 


The Beginning of the Year. 


| Tae Omo Eprroriat Association will hold its annual 
| meeting at the city of Tiffin, on Wednesday, the 18th of 
| January inst. We learn that the people of Tiffin are 
This number of the Ohio Cultivator, which only begins | making arrangements for a most excellent time, and we 
another new year with many of our readers, who have hope to meet on that occasion, a host of the brethran of 
kept us company for a long time, also introduces us to | the quill and scissors. The annual Oration is to be de- 
many others who have never belonged to our circle, and | jivered by W. H. P. Denny of Dayton, and the Poem by 
who, as they take up this copy, are not sure whether they | Wm. D. Howells of Columbus. 
will like us or not. This cautiousness is very natural, so | 
not to make too free with our new friends at first, we po- | 
litely open the door, bid them walk in, and look at our 


A Reviaste Sewrne Macutxe.—Two years ago we pur- 
chased a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine for $110, and 
ne : it has forme isfacti rome xs 

bill of fare, and take their time to get better acquainted. seaman poser = wer pono rs woah oe eee 
But before we close this first interview, let us say in con- | : ye ee ee 


é * | without it. The same machine, nearly as well made, can 
fidence—we are determined you shall like us any how, | J ™ 


a y —~ ? y ‘ 
so now good friends, new and old, take a run through our | now be had for about $80, at the Agency of P. T. Conrad 


: : in this city, and we can assure ie the 
fields and garden and kitchen, and see how we do things, —emrcte ‘wentatn-ragst a an ne pot 
and we are persuaded that you will come back to this, ss) a 


‘ : are all right on the stitchi stion. 
our Captain’s office, and bear honest testimony that we— B soning question 


that is, the Editor and his excellent correspondents—are | 
a set of wonderfully proper persons, and if any of you | 
have a good word to offer by way of advice, reproof or 
instruction, for the benefit of our interesting Cultivator 
readers, just sit down and tell it right out in plain Eng- 


Poems or Two Frienps, is the title of a most beautiful 
volume of 132 pages, tinted and gilt, just from the press 
of Follett, Foster & Co. of this city, which they will send 
to any address by mail for 75 cents, and it will be well 


_invested by any person who can appreciate the delicate 


lish, and give it to the Editor, who will look it over with | word-pictures of poetry. These Two Friends—we know 
a candid consideration, and publish it if he thinks best. | them well, and they are the sort of boys we like. John 
vanes oe J. Piatt, a bashful, blushing boy, with the heart of a 
Acriceirerat, Socrery Premrems.—Many persons will | Woman and the sonl-range of a prophet—Wm. D. How- 
receive this copy of the Ouro CuntivaTor as a premium “ells, a studious and thoughtful young man, severe in his 
from some County or Independent Agricultural Society, | ®™@lysis of composition, but generous as old wine, in his 
of which they are probably aware, and will understand | inspiration of the beautiful. 
that their subscription is paid for the year, and need not) Prpropicars anp Newsparers.—Our advertising pages 
hesitate to take the paper-in and enjoy it. We do not | wi} show where are to be had all sorts of literature and 
make a practice of sending our paper until it is distinctly | politics. As for ourself we have nary a politic but the 
ordered and paid for, so that any person receiving it reg-| good old Ohio Cultivator. Besides these noted, there is 





— 








ularly, may conclude that we have got the tin from some- | 
body, on their account. 


A PRESENT For A Frrenp.—In this season of gifts for 
remembrance, let us suggest to the readers of the Ohio 
Cultivator, that those who have sons or daughters who 
have gone to seek their fortunes in the West, or brothers, 
or sisters, fathers, mothers, cousins, or any body else any 
where else whom they would like to make glad with a 
gift, that a copy of the Ohio Cultivator for the year will 
be a good thing to do it with, and any present readers can 
order it for that purpose at the club price of only 67 cts. 
for the year. This plan was quite extensively practised 
upon last year, and with the most gratifying results. 


Sucar Cane Seep.—Very little of the Sugar Cane in 
the north half of Ohio ripened its seed last fall, and we 
are applied to for a supply against Spring. We will see 





if a lot of reliable seed can be had from the South, and 


the Ohio State Journal, published by Cooke, Hurtt & Co. of 
this city, which will dispense the orthodox Republican 
doctrine, and is besides well freighted with news and 
miscellaneous literature. Then there is the Columbus Ga- 
zette, still presided over by that queer old customer, Gov. 
Jobn Greiner, filled with state and local affairs, and be- 
longing to no party. The only fault to be found with the 
Gazette is, that the price is too low at only $1 a year. 


“Tue SpeakinG Likeness,” is the name of a handsome 
steel engraving, sent by the Publishers of the Saturday 
Evening Post, as a present to every subscriber to that 
paper, at $2 a year, who sends 25 cents to pay postage 
on the engraving. Address Deacon & Peterson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Winter Wueat.—Our correspondents inform us that 
the wheat plants in the ground, look very promising, 
since the melting of the late rains. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Doing as Father Did. 


“T wont have the Ohio Cultivator,” said my 
neighbor C., as I handed it to him, and asked him 
if he would not be a subscriber. Said I—* Sir, 
it will teach you how to manage your farm, your 
stock, and your household affairs.” Said he, “ My 
father had no Ohio Cultivator and he was a far- 
mer and raised stock too.” If all the farming 
fraternity was like my neighbor C., to do as father 
did, what kind of farming would be done? We 
must recollect this is an age of progress, and we 
must advance in the arts of tilling the soil as well 
as any other pursuits of life. Friend C. is an 
honest fellow, but because father took no reading 
matter for them to employ their leisure hours at 
reading, he thinks it almost folly to get something 
for his children to read, so they can learn the 
ways of the world, and be ornaments to their 
friends and society. But on the other hand, keep 
them from reading and learning, and they are a 
nuisance to their friends, society and themselves. 
How many are in the world doing just as neigh- 
bor C.—doing as father did? Probably father 
has done very well, but cant we do a little better? 
let us try. Ww.S. R. 

Marshall Co. Va., 12th Mo., 1859. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Familiar Science. 

Oxygen is one of the ultimate elements of the 
material world. It is a transparent, inodorous, 
tasteless gas. It is the most abundant of the ele- 
ments, forming one-fifth of the weight of the at- 
mosphere, eight-ninths of all the water of the 
globe, and over half the solid crust. It has a 
strong affinity for nearly all other materials. It 
will unite with carbon, and form carbonic acid; 
with surphur and form sulphuric acid ; with ni- 
trogen to form nitric acid, and so on, being a gen- 
eral acid former. Fire is but heat generated or 
formed by oxygen uniting with other substances, 
as carbon of wood, oil, &e. When a tree falls to 
the ground, or when any plant or any animal dies, 
oxygen seizes upon the carbon and unites with it, 
forming carbonic acid gas, which flies off, other 
gases are formed, and thus the old body is burned 
up by what is called slow combustion—in other 
words, it rots. These gases are absorbed by 
growing plants which appropriate the carbon to 
their own use, and liberate the oxygen to go 
away and help tear down other dead bodies. 

But this is not all. This ever active agent is 
not content with destroying the dead, it seeks the 
innermost chambers of the living animal, and 
does its work there. Every breath we draw is 
but taking air into our lungs, that the oxygen may 
fall on and devour the carbon of our bodies. 

The bodies of all plants and animals are com- 
posed of minute cells—round, oblong and every 
shape. Every motion of an arm, foot or other 
part of an animal, and every thought, wears out 
and breaks down more or less of these cells. 
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This worn out matter, these broken down cells 
would very soon become debilitating to the sys- 
tem, and death would follow, if they were per- 
mitted to remain. But nature takes care of her- 
self. We inhale the air; oxygen is absorbed by 
the blood in the lungs; the blood returns to the 
heart, and from there it is sent to every part of 
the system. ‘There the oxygen unites with the 
worn out matter, forms carbonic acid gas, and new 
matter is deposited in place of the worn out cells. 
This carbonic acid is thrown out of the system 
through the lungs, skin, &c. And thus goes on, 
one of the most wonderful, as well as the most 
beautiful works of God. 

Plants consume and decompose the very sub- 
stances, which, if long permitted to accumulate, 
would poison to death the whole animal kingdom ; 
and at the same time return the oxygen, pure and 
wholesome to the air for the use of man and 
beast. 

On the other hand, the animal consumes oxy- 
gen, which if alone would be as poisonous to the 
plant as the carbonic acid is to the animal, and at 
the same time returns the carbonic acid gas to the 
atmosphere ready for the action of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

How beautiful, how wonderful the harmony! 
how kind the Providence which formed this har- 
mony ! J. Farr Frazier. 

Rural Home, 12th Mo. 1859. 


-2ee + 


Pork Packing, Corn Crops and Prices. 


As regards the estimated packing for the sea- 
son, given by our correspondents, we would say 
that, in most cases, they say that they cannot give 
anything more than a vague estimate, that the 
season is unusually late, and a large number will 
be packed in January this season. At Clarksville, 
Tenn., corn is worth 70c per bushel, and is being 
imported from the Ohio river to supply the de- 
mand for home consumption. The crop was a 
very short one—about half an average, in that 
part of Tennessee—5}a6c was the range of pri- 
ces paid for hogs. 

At Alexandria, Mo., corn is selling at 35 to 40c. 
per bushel. The crop in that section of the State 
was better than last year, but not over two-thirds 
an average one, as it did not yield as well, after 
being gathered, as was expected. The current 
rates paid for hogs last week, was 4 to 5c., net, ac- 
cording to quality, as high as $5 75 was paid, when 
prices were up to $7 in Cincinnati. 

At Keokuk, Iowa, corn 30 to 35c. per bushel, 
crop an average one, say 35 bushels per acre, in 
in the southern part of the State. Average price 

aid for hogs 5; net. 

At Clinton, Indiana, corn 25 to 30c., in the ear. 
Crop a full average, and sound, quantity gathered 
five times as large as last year. Hogs range from 
5 to 6c., net. 

At Circleville, Ohio, 11,000 hogs packed to 
date, and 2,000 in pens—15,373 were packed 
there last year.— Cincinnati Price Current. 
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|obtained by Gen. Gurney, with which he inocu- 
jlated numerous congeneric trees at his country 
iseat, Cherry Grove, on Shippen’s lane, below 
| South street, all of which trees proved prolific in 
|fruit, and it was principally through his well 
|known liberality that this kind of pear became 
Pee Ss ae disseminated and now so generally known and 


desired, by the name he gave it, of Seckel pear. 
HORTICULTURAL. | 


— | The Culture of the Rose. 








For the Ohio Cultivator 
New or Valuable Products 
Recently Experimented on by the Writer. 


BY WILLIAM J, UNDERWOOD. 





| Hybrid Perpetuals. 





Douglass Spruce—Native of Oregon, where it | Beginners in Rose Culture are let ro town..age he 
geme cai height of $50 feet. This most | much from this class of roses, and — thet 
beautiful] evergreen tree is proving hardy in this | they need only to plant them property oe 
latitude. succession of blooms throughout the whole sum- 

Ceonathus Verricosus.—-This fragrant and beau- | — But the age L ch. arson de 
tiful shrub is a native of the same place. It is [nd pesto 3 _ teen A 7 ath , wn oe se : r 
one of the most fragrant shrubs known, and de- | they oneal a SES Oy aes OS ae 
serves further trial. It is as yet very scarce. " Aaa aban ' 

Ribes Californicum.—Called Mountain Goose-| Being mostly strong vigorous growers, they re- 
berry, in Oregon. In addition to its large edible | (uire a very rich soil, and will stand almost any 
fruit, it bears a wery handsome flower, and will |#™mount of manure that can be applied to them ; 
be valuable as a flowering shrub. |if they are well provided for in this respect a 

Pink Flowered Cornus Florida.—A variety of | good bloom in June is certam, but to obtain the 
our common white dogwood, with pink flowers. | fall bloom it is necessary, as soon as that of June 
It is very rare ; only two or three specimens have | iS Over, to cut back all the new growth to two or 
been discovered. | three eyes, and to stimulate the plant with fre- 

Hubbard Squash—This proved very fine and quent applications of liquid manure. Neglect of 
productive here the past season. I have five va- tute close pruning will almost certainly prevent 
rieties of squash larger than the Hubbard, and ‘the late flowering, and even if afew blooms do 
equaling it in quality. If the Hubbard has a |*PPe@? they will be small and imperfect. There 
fault, it is that of being rather too dry. is too a great difference in the varieties as to this; 

Melons—Australian melon, new, from a single |S°™ of them under the best culture, will often 
seed received in a package of Australian tree |fail to bloom a second time. Of those grown by 
seeds from Melbourne. Form oval, surface |the writer, the following have proved the most 
greenish yellow, netted; flesh green, sweet and ireliable and best for late flowering :—Geant des 
delicious. | Batailles, Dr. Arnal, Jules Margottin, Baron 

Cassabar.—This melon proved extra fine, last | Prevost, L’Enfant du Mont Carmel, Wm. Jesse, 
season. It abounds in a delightful and refreshing | Paul Dupuy, Duchess of Cambaceres, Madame 
juice, and should it always do as well, it will soon | Place, Prince Leon, Standard of Marengo, Sir 


become a favorite. W. C. Hampton. |John Franklin, Du Roi, Aubernon, Alexandriné, 
Mt. Victory, Hardin Co., O. | Bachmeteff, Baron Hallez, Glorie de la France, 
i Se Madame Laffay, Prince Chipetowzicoff, Triomphe 

The First Seckel Pear Tree. \de Paris. 


—— There is much difference of opinion as to the 
A correspondent of the Philadelphia Bulletin | comparative merits of roses on their own roots, 
says: About the year 1814, in company with the and those that are grafted, for an amateur who is 
late Gen. Francis Gurney, I had the gratification | willing to devote some time and attention to his 
of seeing the original Seckel pear tree, on the | plants, the latter are decidedly the best, for the 
farm of Mr. Lawrence Seckel, in the “Neck,” growth is more vigorous and the flowers larger 
late Passyunk township, a few miles conth of the end met numerous. The manetti stock is the 
old limits of this city. By the way, his farm was best, but whatever kind is used the plants should 
afterwards purchased by Stephen Girard, and is be set low enough to have the whole of the stock 
now the property of our city corporation, in trust, ' buried in the soil: a very little attention will be 
ete. Mr. a _ a — are one om ore to ont ces amen ake | appear, 
a wine merchant, who resided a e time at the and an annual or biennial removal of the plants, 
north-east corner of Fourth and Market streets. | resetting, with the application about the roots of 
= ng yg _ a - — = ee — — well-rotted eo a pel very 
eastern front of Mr. Seckel’s farm house. much in their proper growth. e only advant- 
every appearance of vigorous maturity, was unu- age of having the plants on their own roots, is 
sually large, and bore its luscious fruit abundant- that there is no danger of losing the bud by the 


ly. From this solitary pear tree buds had been growth of suckers from the stock, and if a person 
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has not the time or inclination to look after them 
properly, it is best to grow them in this way. 

The tender roses such as the Bourbons, Teas, 
China, &c., may be grown in the open ground, 
and wintered from year to year with very little 
trouble, in the following manner. Have a frame 
of rough boards made in sections, so that it can 
be easily taken apart and set up. About the first 
of November lift the plants with a good ball of 
earth and set them in the ground again as closely 
together as possible, setting up the frame around 
them ; let the top of the frame slope to the north, 
aud let it remain open till after a frost sufficiently 
hard to freeze the ground quite stiff for an inch 
or so in depth; the top should then be put on ; it 
should be tight enough to shed the water thor- 
oughly. The sides of the frame should be well 
banked up with earth to keep the water out and 
prevent the mice from getting in. I came near 
losing my whole collection by the depredations of 
these vermin, a year or twoago. In this manner 
I have grown a collection of these roses for the 
last six years, and have never lost a plant. 
When the frame is taken down early in May they 
are alive and healthy to the very tips of the 
shoots. During this time we have had as severe 
cold weather as we ever experience, and as my 
soil is naturally a cold clay one, there is no reason 
why anybody cannot have equal success. 

The best of my Bourbon roses are Hermosa, 
Paul Joseph, Mrs. Bosanquet, Henri Lecoq, Sou- 
venir de la Malmaison, Cesarine Souchet, Co- 
mice du Seine et Marne, Madam Angeiina, Du- 
petit Thouars, Emile Courtier, Geo. Cuvier, Le 
Grenadier, Cardinal Fesch, Desgaches and Mad- 
am Varengot. 

And among the Teas and Noisettes that do well 
in the open border are Amie Vibert, Ophirie, Sol- 
faterre, Caroline Marinaise, Adam, Moire, Le 
Pactole, Goubault, Prudence Reser, and Glorie 
de Dijon. 

And now let me say a word or two for the June 
roses, which of late years seem to be almost en- 
tirely neglected. The culture of them is so 
simple, they recuire so little care, they bloom in 
such profusion and are so beautiful and fragrant 
that no rose grower can dispense with them even 
to make room for the Hybrid Perpetuals. The 
display of these at the Rose show was the most 
beautiful feature of the exhibition, and it may be 
hoped that it will lead many to reserve for them 
a prominent place in their gardens. Messrs. 
Hovey & Co. exhibited the finest collection, tak- 
ing the first prize in each class. The varieties in 
the class for the best thirty, were, Shakspeare, 
Boula de Nanteuil, Mad. Hardy, Mad. Legras, 


Venus, Geo. 1V., Mad. Plautier, Chenedole, Paul | 


Perras, Chas. Fouquier, Amiable, Sir W. Scott, 
Coupe d’Hebe, Vandel, Painted Damask, Cyn- 
thie, Meteor, L’obscuritié, Dauberton, Bizarre 
Marbré, Latour d’Auvergne, Kean, Edouard de 
Colbert, Margaret, Mary, Fulgens, Marquis of 
Lothian, Gil Blas, Glorieux, Thurette, Madeline. 

Of Moss roses, the best exhibited were Glorie 
des Mosseuses, Madame Rochelambert, Marie de 
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Blois, Alice Leroy, Celina, Duchess d’Abrantes, 
Luxembourg, Old Moss, Etna, William Lobb, and 
Crested. 

Within afew years Perpetual Mosses have 
been introduced and bid fair to become a great 
acquisition. I have grown but three varieties, 
viz., Alfred de Delmas, Madame Ory, and Salet; 
the last two are as reliable as any perpetuals for 
fall bloom.— 7rans. Mass. Hort. Soc. 








Cuaneinc Seep.—aA correspondent inquires 
whether it is advantageous to change seed-corn. 
Before the question can be answered, it is neces- 
sary to know the object. What qualities is it 
wished to obtain that the corn now cultivated does 
not possess? We would observe the same rule 
in regard to change of seed, that Bakewell did in 
regard to crossing his domestic animals. “Show 
me,” said he, “ better stock than my own, and I 
will cross with it.” So we would advise our cor- 
respondent to change his seed-corn when he can 
find a kind which is better for his purposes, than 
that he now has. The idea of changing seed for 
the sake of changing, has no reason init. But 
it is said varieties degenerate when confined to 
the same soil. No doubt they do, if the soil de- 
generates, or if proper judgment is not used in 
selecting the seed. But we cannot see why a va- 
riety of corn that is best for a particular locality 
to-day, may not always be just as good, if due at- 
tention is given to all the conditions required to 
perfect it. We have repeatedly known varieties 
of corn improved, both as to earliness and _pro- 
ductiveness, when grown on the same farm for 
many years.— Boston Cultivator. 





RAsPBERRIES.—At a late meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Horticultural Society, L. F. Allen, who 


‘resides near Buffalo, N. Y., gave the Society 


some account of his Seedling Raspberry—the 
Allen. He had found it by accident—a native, 
and grew it successfully. He planted it in rows, 
six feet apart, and four apart in the rows. He 
bent together and tied the tops with twine. It 
ripens pretty well, according to the season, wheth- 
er moist or dry. It is perfectly hardy and fine 
flavored. He had purchased a very large Black 
Cap from a Mr. Doolittle, of that State, which 
has done very well with him, and he considers it 
a remarkably valuable berry, immensely large, 
and ten days earlier than the Allen. The canes 
grow very stout, and eight feet high. They take 
root from the ends of the branches. 

Dr. Taylor of Kentucky, said that he had both 
the Allen Red and the Allen Prolific. The Al- 
len Red do not perfect their fruit, but the Allen 
Prolific do. They should be planted together to 
fertilize. 





SpipErs.—All horticulturists know the gray 
(red) spider. This insect particularly attacks 
asters, and to check its ravages one must water 
frequently ; moisture is fatal to this spider, ar- 


rests its ravages, and favors the growth of the 
plants. 
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The Austrian Pine. 





~ During the last few years we have noticed the rapid introduction of the Austrian Pine, as an ornamental tree for 


parks and lawns, and to our eye there is no tree, that for the year through, makes a better appearance. 


It is one of 


the most hardy of the pines, a quick and vigorous grower, with a foliage abundant and always fresh. The wood of 
this tree has a sturdy and substantial appearance, while the long bristling foliage is sufficiently graceful to modify 
and adorn the appearance of the rugged trunk : in short, just such a tree as seems competent to stand out of doors 


these wintry nights. 


The Austrian Pine grows best in a dry calcareous soil, with a southern aspect, but will flourish 


in almost any situation where the roots will not be swamped in sour waters or an impervious subsoil. 


Qe 





A Wonderful Apple Tree. 


On the farm of T. D. Neal, of Greene Co., O., there 
was standing in April last, an old scrubby and decaying 
apple tree, which had never been of much account. The 
trunk having rotted nearly through from one side, it was 
blown down by the wind, and held to the stump bya 
completely shattered slip of wood, about the thickness of 
a man’s hand, from which the bark was entirely pecled 
off, and the wood become dry. The tree was some forty 
years old, and about thirteen inches in diameter. Upon 


falling, the branches stuck into the ground, and the pros-| 


trate tree was thus held firmly in its place. The tree 
then put forth leaves and presently blossomed abundantly, 
and kept on more flourishingly than it had ever done be- 
fore, until it finally ripened a full crop of very fair ap- 
ples, quite flat in form, and some of them four inches in 


diameter. We have these facts from Mr. Neal himself, a} 





word we cannot doubt. The question is— how did this 
tree sustain itself through the Summer ?— from its re- 
served forces ?— from its seasoned splinter? or from the 
branches sticking in the soil? Who will tell us? 
ea 

Peacu Bups.—We regret to learn that the forward 
peach buds in Southern Ohio, have been killed by the 
sleet storm and cold, early in Dec. Levi Buchwalter of 
Ross Co., informs us that the destruction is quite general 
on the low lands in Ross, Hocking and Vinton, where he 
has traveled ; and O.S. Murray says the same is true 
along the Little Miami, in the south part of Warren Co. 





Look out ror Rasnirs, and other nibblers, among the 
tender trees and shrubs in the fruit garden, lest they gnaw 
off the bark and spoil your choicest fruit trees. A smear- 
ing of blood from the butchers, or rancid grease, is said 
to be a preventive. The rascals do the mischief in the 


gentleman with whom we are well acquainted, and whose | night, when the boys and dogs ure asleep. 





nent lili, Matt 
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Home Miscellany. 
| For the Ohio F vik 
Order in Housekeeping. 


Keeping the House in Order, is the subject of| 
an excellent article from the pen of Mrs. Sawyer, | 
that appeared in the Cultivator of Dee. Ist, 1859. 
I would suggest that to avoid the untidy appear- 
ance of the family sitting room, of which she 
speaks of finding in the morning, she would see | 
it restored to order the night previous ; nor, need | 
she assume all this labor herself, but teach each | 
member of the family by example as well as pre-| 
cept, to replace every article of furniture they | 
may have disarranged; to put books, papers, | 
work, or games in their proper place before re-| 
tiring. Ah! (I hear a wife exclaim) I would) 
like to see my husband even put his slippers) 
away, much less put his room in order. Or, says | 
another, with a sigh, my boys would laugh at the | 
idea of doing “ girls’ work,” as they term it, and | 
feel that they had lost their manly independence, | 
if they could not leave their books, papers, writ-| 
ing utensils, slippers, dressing gown, boots, boo 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


jack, ete., etc., where it was most convenient, or 
disorder a room at pleasure. 

Very well, wife and mother, if you have grown | 
old in such thankless servitude, I can only pity | 
you. It may be too late for you to retrace your 
steps or efface your error. But to the young 
wife and mother I would say, begin at once to| 
teach your little ones order. Let them play with 
their toys to their heart’s content, but see that 
they put them in their proper places when they | 
are weary of them. By perseverance on your| 
part this will soon become a fixed habit, and they | 
would think no more of replacing an article used, | 
than they would of putting honey into their 
mouths after they had it to their lips; and such 
an expression as—I’m tired of picking up after’ 
these children, would never escape you. Thus) 
you would render them an inestimable blessing, | 
and relieve yourself from unnecessary toil. 

If you are so unfortunate as to have a husband 
deficient in the organ of order, stimulate its 
growth by your own good example ; provide a’ 
place for every thing, and then if your “ other| 
half” forgets that you have been so provident, 
gently remind him of the omission. I would 
just whisper in your ear that you may have to be 
very vigilant in the outset, but remember that 
youNG husbands are very teachable, and 

“« Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


The above plan I offer as my receipt for “ the 
easiest and best way of keeping a house in or- 
der.” I cannot claim it as original, for I know it 
to be a part of the home influence I brought with 
me from the parental root. 

This reminds me of my desire to thank Ruru 
Crayne for that beautiful and truthful article— 
Home Influence, in the Ohio Cultivator of Dee. 
Ist, 1859. Such bold, sparkling, yet harmonious 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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expressions spring only from a living fountain, 
that I trust will continue to flow with rich and 
generous thought for the benefit of mankind. 
Gertrupe Treat WILLSON. 
Meadville, Pa. 





GIFTS. 
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Who has not proved the excellence of gifts, 
Has never known the luxury of life, 
Nor felt the double blessings that they bring. 
In days like these, all drear and chill without, 
Our loves can make a summer-time within, 
And reap the richer harvests of the soul. 

O! weldoI remember such a day, 
Now gone by near a score of busy years, 
When, gathered round my own domestic hearth, 
The little ones were eager to display 
Their ample store of newly-gathered wealth 
With busy fingers and with sparkling eyes, 
They told the numbers of their gaudy toys. 
Each, too, had kept concealed some simple gift, 


’ 


Which now they brought, and, archly smiling, laid 
Upon the parent’s knee—a gift of love. 

All save one.—She, a beauteous, bright-haired thing, 
Whose laughter-loving eyes had scarcely seen 
For each as many new-year’s days return, 
Still dallied with her toys. 

‘* My daughter, come! 

Hast thou no gift with which to greet our love?” 
She turned, with saddened cheek and swimming eye, 
And, spreading out her tiny infant arms, 
Enclasped my neck, and with her quivering lips 
Imprinted such a kiss upon my check 
As stirred the life springs of my rugged soul, 
And brought its welling waters to the brim. 

God bless thee, little one! no gift like thine, 
Of priceless excellence or pure intent — 
Munificent in both — hath princely hand 
Or famished heart e’er given or received. 
Go dally with thy toys ;—God grant that thou, 
On each returning new year’s day, mayst prove 
Thyself as pure, as sweet. as that warm kiss — 
Rich in thy poverty —all thou hadst to give. 


c 
i 


eseee 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Position of Labor. 

It is very obvious that agricultural labor is rap- 
idly taking its proper place in the seale of human 
employments. Let the starched-up aristocracy of 
our cities stick up their noses at “ greasy mechan- 
ices” and “clod hoppers,” we know, and perhaps 
they do also, that this nation and any nation 
would soon crumble to pieces, if it were not for 
the bones and sinews of the mechanic and the 


farmer. It is one of the things hard to explain, 


| . . . 
| why farmers so undervalue their calling, and one 
\too in which they hav 


| e been successful, and have 
been able to keep a healthy mind in a healthy 
|body, as to have such ambitious notions, that 
| farming is too hard work for their sons, and that 
they must be lawyers, doctors, ministers or mer- 
‘chants. With regard to the latter class, it has 
| been proven by facts and figures, that out of every 
| hundred merchants, over half fail entirely, losing 
jall; and out of fifty, forty only make a bare liv- 
‘ing, nine were able to achieve a competence, and 
only one was really successful to amass a fortune. 
| Surely not very flattering for farmers to make 
their sons merchants, and have them doomed to 
almost certain disappointment. Op FirKin. 
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Fashionable Furs. 

The time has now arrived when every lady, (in 
large cities, especially,) who aspires to be consid- 
ered well dressed, will watch with anxious expec- 
tation her chances for obtaining an elegant set of 
Furs, which has become the indispensable ultima- 
tum of the winter’s toilette. Every year in- 
creases the magnificence, and the passion for 


these costly garments, until the desire has not) mink. 
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tations. Rabbit, and other inferior skins, are dyed 
dark, and the stripe exactly re-produced. In no 


|trade is deception so systematically carried on as 


in furs, and some of the imitations are so perfect, 
that the most experienced dealers can only detect 
them by the smed/ of the fur. Muskrat is one of 
the lowest priced furs—it is inferior to fitch, and 
is called by several names: such as river mink, 
mountain marten, American sable, and French 
Grey squirrel is used altogether for chil- 


only become universal, but almost every woman, | dren, as is minever also, which is a white fur, 


rich or poor, manages “by hook or crook” to 
obtain a “handsome set,” the cost of which va- 
ries with her ideas of what that title means. In 
the lordly precincts of Fifth Avenue, and Four- 
teenth street, it means a set of Russian Sable, 
worth from one to three thousand dollars ; in the 
less aristocratic localities of trade’s people and 
mechanics, it means a set of nice mink, ranging 
from one, to one hundred and fifty dollars. For- 


merly, stone martin, squirrel, fitch, ete., were con-|of envy to her admiring friends. 


sidered quite desirable, now these are only pa- 
tronized by country people, or the very poor—a 
woman of any pretensions, knowing that the qual- 
ity of her furs is the object of the severest scru- 
tiny, and serves as a standard to measure her 
importance in the social scale. Russian Sable, 
Hudson’s Bay Sable, and the finest mink, are 
therefore all that will pass muster in the fashion- 
able world, except ermine, which, because of its 
exquisite delicacy, is used exclusively for opera, 
party, and full dress purposes. A set of the best 
Russian Sable has been sold in New York, this 
season, for $2,000; it consisted of a “Fichuarusse” 
muff, and cuffs. A fichuarusse is a large cape 
that falls below the waist, and varies from twenty- 
eight to thirty-six inches in length. It sweeps 
over the arm with a graceful fullness, and ends in 
long tabs in front. Around the neck it is finished 
with a collar four inches deep, and slightly pointed 
at the back. We have seen a most exquisite 
sable set, got up in the first fur establishment in 
New York, and differing in one material respect 
from the prevailing style, which we must describe. 
The muff and cuffs were of the usual size and 
form, but the cloak was of the richest black vel- 
vet, profusely trimmed with deep borderings of 
the darkest and glossiest sable. The effect was 
superb. The depth of tone in both materials—so 
different in hue, yet so similar in itensity—im- 
parted to it all the beauty of strong, but harmoni- 
ous contrast. The price of this set was $2,850. 

The darkness of the shade, in all furs, adds _ to 
the value, and the most costly quality of mink, is 
the soft, dark glossy stripe which runs down the 
back of the animal. The most beautiful mink 
muffs are made of the richest part of the mink 
skins, which is the striped part, and a lady with 
a muff which has three of these stripes running 
round it, has therefore a treasure. In the most 
elegant mink cloaks, and capes, these stripes must 
be perfectly fitted, and extend in regular order 
from the top, to the bottom of the garment. 

This peculiarity has, however, rendered mink 
fur liable, more than any other, to numerous imi- 














something like ermine, with black spots. The 
quality is, however, not at all the same, and the 
spots are much smaller. 

The tendency of the styles in furs is to in- 
creased size, and some of the magnificent sable 
cloaks, which almost entirely envelope the 
person, are worn with superb effect. Of course, 
the cost of these imperial garments makes them 
rare, and makes the fortunate possesser un object 
The large 
capes are every year becoming deeper, and larger, 
and the half-capes have almost entirely super- 
seded the once fashionable tippets, and victorines. 

[Mrs. J. C. Crory. 





The Farmers’ Grindstone. 





BY SOLON ROBINSON. 





The grindstone is not such an unimportant 
subject as some persons, without reflection, may 
think. What could a farmer do without it? In 
fact, it is, instead of being unimportant, the most 
important implement ever brought upon a farm. 
Show me a farmer that does not own a grindstone, 
and I will prove to you by a thousand witnesses, 
if any other is needed, out of his own mouth, and 
upon his own farm, that he is a poor, shiftless, 
thrifiless fellow. Pray tell me what more pitia- 
ble thing, what more derogatory to his character 
and ability to live like a man among men, could 
you say of one who claims the name farmer as the 
justly proud prefix to his own cognomen, than to 
say, “Poor fellow, he has got no grindstone.” 
Some person has said that he could measure civi- 
lization by the quantity of soap used. I can 
measure it by a better test—it is the grindstone 
test. When I was an early settler—so early that 
I had no white neighbors, in the northwest county 
of Indiana, and no customers for merchandise but 
the wild Potawatamie Indians, who were a very 
dirty, uncivilized tribe,—the last, you would 
think, ever to wash themselves—I sold them a bar 
of soap, but never a grindstone. Ata later period 
I had a good many white customers, civilized 
ones, as was proved by the fact that, while I was 
selling one box of soap, I sold a whole wagon 
load of grindstones. These were sharp custom- 
ers; they bought the means to sharpen their 
axes, chopped their own wood, and burnt it upon 
their own hearth-stones, and made their own 
soup. Soap may be an evidence of civilization ; 
it is not a certain one, but the grindstone test 
never failed. If his grindstone is all right, so 
is everything else. If it is an old shackling 
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affair, hung with a loose wooden shaft, and rotten 
crank, with a limb of an apple tree for a handle, 
upon a frame propped up, one corner on a dilap-| 
idated stone wall, without a trough to hold water, | 
and with a wo-begone squeak and a groan when) 
it is put upon duty, you need not look any further, 
after that man’s character. He will grind it out 
for you, if you will turn, upon that miserable ex- 
cuse for a grindstone. Do you happen to know 
a fellow who is notoriously a poor, miserable 
slack, slow and easy sort of a nobody, you may 
set it down as gospel truth that he don’t owna 
grindstone—not even that miserable excuse for 
one mounted upon the dilapidated frame that 
leans against the old stone wall; no, not even one 
that runs upon notches cut in two fence rails 
leaned against the back side of the house, or rest- 
ed across the corner of the pig pen, the fue simile 
of which you can find in a thousand hills and 
vales throughout this land of civilization, Fourth 
of July patriotism, and grindstones. Talk about 
your mowing and reaping machines, your sharp) 
scythes, and keen axes ; not one of them could be | 
made or kept in order without the grindstone. | 
Tell the farmer about the advantage of sharp| 
spades and hoes, but how is he to keep them 
sharp without this most indispensable of all im- 
plements of husbandry, the grindstone? Talk 
about the discomforts of a smoky house and a 
scolding wife! That is not the real cause of the 
scolding ; it is a dull ax. You don’t pitch into 
that hard seasoned old log that contains some of 
the best fuel in the world, but go to work like an 
uncivilized Potawatamie, and knock up some old 
rotten wood with your dull ax; and that instead 
of a fire makes a smoke, which sours the good 
wife’s temper, which finally, if the wood does not, 
bursts in a flame, when she attempts, with a dull 
knife, to cut meat for the breakfast of a poor, 
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the farm a piece of machinery of so much import- 
ance, one that pays so great a per ccn‘age upon 
its cost, as a first rate grindstone—a grindstone, 
did I say? I might say a dozen, for there are 
many farms where it would be the height of 
economy to own a dozen, of various shapes and 
sizes, of various qualities, adapted to various pur- 
poses; some stationary and some portable; some 
driven by steam, water, horse, or dog power ; 
some turned by hand, and some rigged with a 
treadle 2o as to be turned by the foot; but no one, 
great or small, should ever be hung upon a wooden 
shaft, or ever give a squeak when turned. In 
fact, the grindstone should be kept as well tuned 
as the piano; and no piece of machinery should 
be made to run smoother, and none ever did run 
smoother than a stone well hung upon well oiled 
friction rollers— just such a one as every good 
farmer has already, or will have as soon as he 
reads this discussion upon the uses and abuses of 
the grindstone. 


+-2ee* 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
ROSA. 


BY EMMA D. R. TUTTLE. 





The little pet is romping 
Every hour of all the day, 
As if she were a lambkin, 
And they, daisy banks of May ; 


She’s a winsome little creature— 
Very beautiful, we say. 


Her hair is brown and curling, 

And her forehead white as snow ; 
Her eyes are blue as blue-bells, 

And her lips are all aglow ; 
Her ears, like little sea-shells, 

Catch all pet names that we know. 


Her chubby hands are busy 


As my own, from dawn till night ; 
First, dolly gets a shaking, 





shiftless, good-for-nothing fellow, who is trying to) 
live in the world without a grindstone! You 
have all heard of that figure of speech—grinding | 
the face of the poor. It ought to be made a re- 
ality upon every poor fellow who keeps such a 
grindstone as I have described, upon his premises. 
I would grind him until his wits were sharpened 
sufficient to make him get a better grindstone. 
There is another old saw—holding his nose to the | 
grindstone. I can almost feel the scab on mine | 
now, from the early and cruel holding of it, when | 
I was a boy, over one of those hard-hearted men, | 
because they will stand an immense amount of | 
burning without wearing away. It is no matter | 
that they wear away the soul of the boy at the 
crank ; he is a hired boy, and what business has 
a hired boy to have a soul? And if he has, it 
was hired to wear away, while the grindstone 
costs money. So does the time that is wasted, | 
but the old fogy that owns the grindstone has not 
soul enough to appreciate that, and so year after 
year he wears away the precious jewel upon his 
miserable old hard-hearted grindstone. Will men 
ever learn what an abuse this is of a good thing ? 
Will farmers allow me to press upon them to 
think that they never had, never can have upon 














With, ‘Then baby must do right !”’ 
Then Fido gets his face washed. 
And Rosa a spiteful bite. 


We love our winsome darling, 
She is pure and stainless now— 
But years which bear her onward, 
May wreathe night-shades on her brow ; 
We ask thee, God, to keep her 
Ever innocent as now ! 
Walnut Grove, O. 


: tities 
WOMAN'S SPHERE. 
‘* What’s a woman’s proper sphere, my love ?”’ 
Asked Johan of pretty Jean— 
“ You give it up ?—’Tis thirty feet 
Or more—of crinoline. 
ti it tea 
Suspicious.—* Wife, wife, what has become 
of the grapes ?” 
“I suppose, my dear, the hens have picked 
them off,” was the moderate reply. 
“Hens—hens—some two-legged hens, I guess,” 
said the husband with some impetuosity. 
To which she calmly replied, “My dear, did 
you ever see any other kind ?” 











It is less pain to learn in youth than to be ig- 
norant in old age. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 





All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica- 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 

Ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county also. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
| reetly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
| stop when you get done. 
| 3d. Sign your name at the bettom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
| isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. Wheu written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
“Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


| 
| 
| 
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Advertisements suitable for the Ohio Cultivator will be 


| inserted at TEN CENTS A LINE for each insertion, due in 


advance, except to regular and known responsible adver- 
tisers. Eleven words will make an average for a line.— 
Display lines and cuts will be counted by the space they 
occupy in small type. A liberal discount on full page dis- 
played advertisements. 
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Only One Dollar a Year ! 


PREPARE FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 
PREMIUMS FOR THE LARGEST CLUBS. 








We will give to persons furnishing the Largest Lists of Yearly 
Pre-paid Subscribers, by the 3'st of December next, the following 


PREMIUMS: 


For the Largest List...........cccces oseaseccceresivesaees $30 00 
For the next Largest List ...........0.-2-+ Sb aben ovcceosee OO @® 
For the next (or third) Largest List......... concactvéie.. OO @ 


To every person who will furnish a List of Twenty Subscrib- 
ers, we will send a eopy of the MAMMOTH WEEKLY for one 
year free. 


Subscriptions received at the various Post Offices. 


[= The money must, in all cases, accompany the orders. 


Address MANYPENNY & MILLER, 
23 Publishers and Proprietors, Columbus, Ohio 


GREENWAY, 7“ 
A FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Established in 1848, but closed during the past year, has been 

re-opened. Numberof pupils limited to sixteen. The advantages 
of this school are, individual instruction adapted to the wants of 
each pupil, domestic influences combined with school instruction, 
and the prominence given to moral dn education. 

Greenway is beautifully and healthfully situated a short dis- 
tance from Springfield. 

Terms—$200 per year (half yearly in advance) defrays all ex- 
ag of board, tuition, fuel, lights, washing, and family atten 

Jon 

For further information, and for circulars, address 

Rev. CHANDLER ROBBINS, A. M., 
19-3m Springfield, 0 








Wavery Novers, T. B. Peterson & Bros., are pub- 
lishing a cheap and popular edition of Waverly novels for the 
million, the whole in twenty six volumes, can be had post paid 
by mail for $5. Address T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

















